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‘ 
had taken up 


ief Justice, D. RK. lekels 
his residence at Camp | d, and Associate Justice 
Charles E. Sinclair had opened court at Salt Lake 
City, in the autumn of 1858. The other Associate 
Justice, John Cradlebaugh, did not arrive in Utah un- 
til November of that year, and did not begin judicial 
proceedings until the following March. The seat of 
his district was Fillmore, but he changed it to Provo, 
and summoned to his assistance several companies of 
soldiers, which were furnished by the commander of 
the military post. Judge Cradlebaugh’s purpose 
was to investigate, among other crimes, the Moun- 
tain Meadows massacre, and expecting opposi- 
tion, he deemed the presence of the troops neces- 
sary for his protection. Some of them surrounded 


he new C 


the court house and took possession of the building— 
the Provo Seminary—in which the court was held. 
The Mayor and citizens protested against this action, 
and as the Judge paid no heed to their protest, they 
and the people at large appealed to Governor Cum- 
ming, who requested General Johnston to remove the 
troops. The commander refused to honor the re- 
quest, whereupon the Governor issued a proclamation 
(March 27, 1859) setting forth the facts and protest- 
ing against the military movement. He stated 
that it had a tendency to terrify the inhabitants and 
disturb the peace of the Territory, also to subvert the 
e1ids of justice by intimidating witnesses and jurors. 

The Attorney General’s Decision. About this time 
Judge Cradlebaugh and Judge Sinclair addressed a 
communication to the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral—J. S. Black—laying the whole matter before him 
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and asking for instructions. icial an- 


swered in behalf of the Administration (May, 1859). 
He censured the Judges.and General Johnston, and 
approved the course taken by the Governor.* 

Meantime Judge Cradlebaugh had adjourned his 

court, and the troops at Provo had been withdrawn. 
\n effort was made from Camp Floyd to have Gover- 
nor Cumming removed, but President Buchanan con- 
tinued him in office. 

Horace Greeley in Utah. An interesting event in the 
summer of 1859 was the 
visit of Horace Greeley, 
the founder and editor of 
the New York Tribune. 
Everyone has heard of Mr. 
Greeley’s famous advice, 
“Go West, young man, and 
grow up with the country.” 
By stage-coach from the 
frontier, the great journal- 
ist arrived at the Utah cap- 
ital on the evening of the 
tenth of July. He remained 
a week or more, interviewing leading men and study- 
ing local conditions. On the night of the sixteenth 
a reception and banquet were given in his honor by 


the Deseret Typographical and Press Association. 
wo newspapers. 


Early Newspapers. Utah now had t 


the Grand Jury of his court to indict 
on, but the United States At- 
-d to present bills for such in- 
rcident was closed. 


*Judge Sinclai had. urged 
some of the | sipizer 
torney, Ale 
dictments, hol 
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“The Deseret News,” the pioneer jou 


; i has been 
mentioned. The second paper was “The Valley Tan,” 
started at Camp Floyd in the autumn of 1858 bul 
at the time of the Greeley visit published at Salt 
Lake City. Kirk Anderson was the editor. A third 
journal called “The Mountaineer,” made its appear- 
ance late in August, 1859. The editors and proprie- 


tors were James Ferguson, Seth M. Blair, and Hosea 
Stout. 


The Overland Stage Line. A mail and passenger 


Tue Overtanp Stace Coacu. 
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owned by Mr. Ben Holladay, was now 
running between St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sacra- 
mento, California, with Salt Lake City as a station 
on the route. It had been established soon after the 
founding of Camp Floyd. he California gold fe- 
ver was still raging, and travel to and from the mines 
was incessant and ever on the increase. It was by 
means of Ben Holladay’s stage line that Horace Gree- 
ley continued his journey to the western ocean.* Soon 
another line of coaches wi to the Pacific. 
‘This route was from Salt Lake City through Fillmore, 
Parowan and Cedar City, to San Diego. 

The Pony Express. To shorten the time required 
for bringing news across the great plains, the Pony 
Express was started inthe spring of 1800. Its + 


S$ rar 


aim—which became an achievement—was to carry 
dispatches and important letters between Missouri and 
California, supplying so far as possible the need of the 
electric telegraph. The rate for letters was one dol- 
lar to five dollars each. Written on the thinnest pa- 
per that could be procured, the messages were car- 
ried in saddle bags or in pouches on the person of the 


*Readers of Mark Twain hing It” will remember the story 
told of Horace Greeley and Hank Monk, the Carsc stage 
driver, Desirous of reaching a certain point c . Mr. 
Greeley urged the driver to greater speed; whereupon } 
whipped up his horses and the editor was bumped and b 
the rocky road until he was well nigh exhausted. By 
violent contact with the ceiling of the coach, Mr. Greeley 
smashed over his eyes, and at last he begged the driver to go easier. 
Glancing back at him, and giving his horses another swirl of the 
lash, Hank Monk exclaimed: “Keep your seat, Horace, and I'll get 
you there on time.” The author of “Roughing It” makes a very 
humorous use of the worn-out anecdote, and then informs the reader 
that the incident Never, occurred. 
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\ Ben Hol 


stag ‘ owned lay, was now 


running between St. Joseph, Mi 


ouri, and Sacra- 
ornia, with Salt Lake City as a station 
on the route. It had been established soon after the 
founding of Camp Floyd. The California gold fe- 
ver was still raging, and travel to and from the mines 
was incessant and ever on the increase. It was by 
means of Ben Holladay’s stage line that Horace Gree- 
ley continued his journey to the western ocean.* Soon 
another line of coaches was running to the Pacific. 
This route was from Salt Lake City through Fillmore, 
Parowan and Cedar City, to San Diego. 

The Pony Express. To shorten the time required 
for brin news across the great plains, the Pony 
Express was started inthe spring of 1860. Its 


mento, Ca 


aim—which became an achievement—was to carry 
ispatches and important letters between Missouri and 
California, supplying so far as possible the need of the 
electric telegraph. The rate for letters was one dol- 
lar to five dollars each. Written on the thinnest pa- 
per that could be procured, the messages were car- 
ried in saddle bags or in pouches on the person of the 


*Readers of Mark Twain's “Roughing It” will remember the story 
told of Horace Gree and Hank Monk, the Carson City stage 
driver, Desirous of reaching a certain point at a cer’ in time, Mr. 
Greeley urged the driver to greater s ed; whereupon Mr. Monk 
whipped up horses and the editor was bumped and bounced over 
the roc road until he was well nigh exhausted. By coming i 
of the coach, Mr. Greeley’s hat wa 


you there on time.” ; 
imorous use of the worn-out anecdote, and then informs the reader 
that the in nt fever, occurred. 
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Tue Pony Express, 


fthe route. N 


"oO one rider, of course, could make the 
ough trip without sleep. 


ne | At certain points fresh 
rt 8 as well as fresh horses were supplied 


rede | hrs BD : Retires i 
; Che Pony Express—otherwise known as the Pony 


lelegraph—brought Utah into six d 
‘ 


: ays’ communica- 
Vwith the frontier, and within seven days of the 
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national capital. The first rider from the West 
reached Salt Lake City on the seventh April; the 
first from the East, on the evening of the ninth. Two 


had set out on the night of the third, one from Sac- 
ramento, and the other from St. Joseph. The Pony 
Express did not originate in Utah, but the Territory 
furnished a full share of the riders. James FE. Bromley, 
Howard Egan and TT. J. F > ame 
inent names connected with the enterprise in this 


ust we 


g the prom- 


gion.* 

Rumors of War. News of ¢ 
soon brought by the Pony Express. The air was 
filled with rumors of war. Events in the East had 
been hastenit reat conflict that 
was destined to split the nation and shake the earth 
with its thunder, was just about to begin. The direct 
result to Utah was the withdrawal of the [Federal 
troops from the Territory. 


stirring nature was 


g to a crisis, and the 


* 


*The Pony 1 fifty miles in twenty- 
four hours, while the w Ired or one hundred 
ds twenty-fi les. There were y rid 
dred horses, a ght messengers were kept cc 
dle. One of the most noted of the ri 
cl William F. Cody) who conducte 
“Wild West Show.” 


ntly in the sad- 
ffalo Bill” (Col- 
rs the celebrated 


+Many bel t Je ton’s army would not have been sent 
te n but plotting of the Se jonist leaders at Wash- 
ington. President Buchanan was not one of them, He denied the 
rij f a State to secede. But the Secretz of War, John B. 


Floy a rank Secessionist and became a Confederate general. 
As a member of the President’s Cabinet, Floyd did a s power 
to scatter the armed forces of the United States, in order to make it 
easy for the Southern States to withdraw from the Union and seize 
upon the Government arser public mi 
if “Library of L rsal Knowledge,” Volume Six, 
73, for data v i See also James G, B Tw 
Years in Congre: 


meas erie 
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rider, Re lays of saddle horses were kept at the over- 
land mail stations, ready for instant pse. One of the 
riders, coming into a station at full & 


h toast gallop, would jump 
trom the back of his Jaded steed, leave it in care of 
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national capital. The first rider from the West 
reached Salt Lake City on the seventh of April; the 
first from the East, on the evening of the ninth. Two 
had set out on the night of the third, one from Sac- 
ramento, and the other from St. Joseph. The Pony 
Express did not originate in Utah, but the Territory 
furnished a full share of the riders. James FE. Bromley 


Howard Egan and H. J. Faust were among the prom- 


“S 


inent names connected with the enterprise in this re- 


gion.* 

Rumors of War. News of a stirring nature was 
soon brought by the Pony Express. ‘The air was 
‘vents in the East had 


filled with rumors of war. 
been hastening to a crisis, and the great conflict that 


was destined to split the nation and shake the earth 
with its thunder, was just about to begin. The direct 
result to Utah was the withdrawal of the Mederal 


troops from the Territory.* 
*The Pony Express made two hundred and fifty mil in twenty- 
ade one hundred or one hundred 
were cighty riders and four hun- 
ers were kept constantly in the sad- 
dle. One of the most noted of the riders was “Buffalo Bill” (Col- 
onel William F, Cody) who conducted in later years the celebrated 
“Wild West Show 


#Many believed that Johnston’s army would not have been sent 
to Utah but for the plotting of the Secessionist leaders at Wash- 
ington, President Buchanan was not one of them. He denied the 
right of a State to secede. But the Secretary of War, John B. 
Floy s a rank Secessionist and became a Confederate general. 
As a member of the President’s Cabinet, Floyd did all in his power 
to scatter the armed forces of the United States, in order to make it 
easy for the Southern States to withdraw from the Union and seize 
upon the Government arsenals and public military stores within their 
borders. See “Library of Universal Knowledge,” Volume Six, page 
73, for data upon this point. See also James Blaine’s “Twenty 


Years in Congress, 


four hours, while the mail coach 
and twenty-five miles. 
dred horses, and eight messet 


